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JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
[Continued from page 515.} 
To John and Rachel Hunt, Darby. 
o Goshen, near Barnesville, 6th mo. 9th, 1830. 


My dear friends,—Your truly acceptable favor 
of 3rd mo. 2d came to hand after long delay some- 
where. Ah! that great and good man, our 
mutual friend and elder brother K. H. is now no 
more in the society of men. 
ed he has closed in peace. On his account there | 
is uo cause to mourn, bat to rejoice; on the | 
church’s account we sorrow; and have cause to 
sorrow, but not to murmur. God forbid. We 
should have been willing to have him longer in 
the field of labor, in this the day of Jacob’s 
troubles and Joseph’s fears; but God saw it best 
to take him from us,—to take him to himself. 
Having served God in his generation, he has 
fallen asleep in the arms and bosom of everlast- 
ing love. Whata favor! He is now out of the 
reach of the illiberal tongues. Blessed indeed 
are the dead who die in the Lord, from henceforth 
and forever, who are gone to rest, and their works 
do follow them. How truly may these scrip- 
tures be applied to our worthy friend, “ They that 
are planted in the house of the Lord, shall 
flourish in the courts of our God : they shall yet 
bring,forth f fruit in old age, they shall be fat and 
flourishing.” ‘‘ His bow abode in strength, and 
the arms of his hands were made strong in the 
Lamb’s warfare by the mighty God of Jacob ; 
from thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel. 
The archers shot at him, and sorely grieved 
him;’’ but his abiding and abode was in the 
life and power of the eternal Word, which kept 
him over and above them all. And it is ins 
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measure of fhe same life, light and power in 
which he moved and acted, that we enjoy him, 
and in which he is present. Although the body 
bedead, and the curtain dropt between us, yet 
he has, as it were, only just stepped into an ad- 
jacent room. Many sons have done valiantly in 
the present day, but he has (as it were) stood at 
the head in the great, and good, and glorious 
cause. His trumpet gave a clear and certain 
sound ; he filled his post with dignity and honor; 
he is numbered with the Lord’s worthies, and 
his name is enrolled in the Lamb’s book of life. 
He was pleasant and cheerful, but not light; 
solid and grave, but not gloomy. He had regard 
to the holy Master’s direction, not to appear un- 
to men as those that mourn, but to wash and 
annoint. He had learned and knew how to wear 
his best garments frugally and sparingly, and to 
keep the sackcloth underneath, out of sight. Let 
us endeavor in our measures to follow him as we 
have every reason to believe he followed Christ. 
And Oh! may the spirit that rested upon him, 
descend upon the Elishas. He will live in the 
minds and affections of hundreds, to whom he 


We are well assur- | has been a blessing in the hand of God. How 


sweetly have I known him to sing to that Rock 


that followed Israel, which Rock was Christ, the 


wisdom and power of God! When I have known 
him to be clothed with zeal as with a cloak, 
when we have been in service together from 
home, how hath all the living powers of my in- 
most soul been bowed in adoration, worship, 
obedience and praise to that Power which raised 
him up, and committed unto him a dispensation 
of the gospel to preach. Let us then, my dear 
friends, endeavor to finish our course, as we have 
every reason to believe, beyond all doubt, he has, 
in well-doing,—that we may meet the blessed 
welcome of ‘* Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants.”” May the eteroal God he our refuge, 
that we may know the everlasting arm to be un- 
derneath. Let us be strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might, for he it is that shall 
tread down our enemies. 

I shared with you in the close trial of your 
dear daughter’s suddon removal ;—a spear which 
must have gone deep into your reins. No mar- 
vel that it was a house of deep mourning, and 
that the neighborhood felt it. My feeling with 
and for her bosom consort has been of a very 
tender nature. A double portion of care and 
charge now falls upon him for those tender, 
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motherless children. Greet him in my name 
and say, the Lord giveth and taketh away ; bless- 
ed be his name forever. My love is to the chil- 
dren ; their loss is great, may they be sensible of 
it, and do nothing now she is gone that they 
know would grieve her if she was with them ; 
and may they do all they can to help and com- 
fort their dear father. It is given me to believe 
that there is no cause to mourn on dear Hannah’s 
account : she is taken away from the evil to come ; 
not in anger nor displeasure, but in mercy ; and 
Oh ! that it may be sanctified to her family,—to 
her brothers and sisters. The Lord uttereth his 
voice many ways in love and mercy, for his very 
name and nature is Love. In a very particular 
and especial manner, let me say to dear Naomi, 
whose soul has been humbled within her, that 
no time is better to give up, than when the hum- 
bling hand of God’s power is felt,—and that the 
Lord delighteth in a cheerful giver. Give my 
love to her, her husband and children. 

We see, my dear friends, how soon a shade 
comes over all pleasant things here,—all for some 
wise purpose : but you know the Rock that is 
sure and steadfast, wherein to trust ; so that with 
David you can say, “ Thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me.” When it is well with you, think 
of me ;—when the sceptre is held out, and you 
are favored to step into the King’s courts, beg for 
me, for I need your prayers. I live on my own 
farm alone, and go but little from home. There 


is great safety to the mind in being alone, and 


sometimes I can say, never less alone than when 
alone. In near and dear affection, I bid you 
farewell. Hueu Jupce. 

In the spring, 1831, Hugh Judge again cross- 
ed the mountains in order to attend the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia and New York. Ina 
letter written at Darby, 25th of 4th month, be 
says, “| am far from being well: the heavy cold 
I took on my laborious journey, the season of 
the year, with the badness of the roads after we 
left the turnpike and the carriage at the foot of 
the Alleghany mountain,—was almost too mnch 
forthe old man. A very racking enough took 
place, which kept my throat and breast exceed- 
ing sore, and brought on some fever. I left the 
city a few days past; the Yearly Meeting was 
large, and closed on sixth-day evening. The 
business was conducted in a comfortable feeling 
of harmony and brotherly condescension: but I 
thought the waters of the sanctuary did not rise 
very high. I had nothing to do in the line of 
the ministry ; my small service lay in the meet- 
ings for business and the select meetings. I 
have appointed no meetings since I have been 
out. In a few days, I think of setting out for 
New York.” 

After attending New York Yearly Meeting, 
Hugh Judge went back to Philadelphia and 
passed the summer and autumn among his friends 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland. He returned to 
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Ohio early in the year 1832, and attended the 
Yearly Meeting at Mount Pleasant in the 8th 
month following, of which he kept this account : 
“ On seventh-day, at the tenth hour, our Yearly 
select meeting opened, and a favoured time it 
was. 26th, being first-day, I attended the meet- 
ing at Mount Pleasant, and it was very large, 
but an exercising time,—being so long in gather- 
ing, with such a continual going out and in. 
Some of the servants stood forth in public testi- 
mony, but it seemed almost like beating the air— 
the afternoon meeting not much better. Second- 
day, at ten o'clock, the Yearly Meeting for 
business opened, and a good time it was. A 
large number of Friends came together, with a 
promising appearance of hopeful youth, and we 
were favoured to move on through the several 
sittings in brotherly love and harmony. The 
meeting for worship on fifth-day was also a good 
season ; it was large and remarkably still and 
quiet. I was silent in the meetings for worship, 
my service lay much in the meetings of business.” 

In the 11th month, I attended the Quarterly 
meeting at Waynesville, which was large, being 
composed of eight monthly meetings; but it was 
a comfortable season. On first-day, I was at two 
meetings at Springborough, that in the afternoor 
for the children and youth was large, and a 
favoured opportunity. Next day I returned to 
Indiana, and on the 20th of 11mo. was at Goshen 
meeting the third time. It was their preparative 
meeting, but was very small, only about seven of 
each sex present. Alas! when will this stumb- 
ling-block of slackness in attending meetings in 
the middle of the week be removed out of the 
way? When the Lord shall roar out of Zion, 
and utter his voice from his holy mountain, the 
sinners in Zion shall be afraid, fearfulness will 
surprise the hypocrites. 

23d being first-day, I was at two meetings at 
Richmond ; the afternoon meeting being for the 
people of color, was a good time, in which con- 
siderable tenderness appeared amongst them. 


12th mo. Ist. The Quarterly meeting of 
business began at Richmond. This Quarter is 
composed of two monthly meetings only, White- 
water and Milford, and there was little business 
before them, except the Extracts and epistles 
from the Yearly Meeting. The select meeting 
was held the day before, and was small, a num- 
of the members being absent. On the 6th, I 
attended the Ridge meeting, and was well satis- 
fied in sitting with them in silence, as I have 
also been in passing their late Quarterly meeting 
in silence as relates to the ministry. 

14th. I attended the Quarterly select meet- 
ing at Westfield,—a small meeting, but it was a 
refreshing time to Friends, and we were comfort- 
ed together. The Quarterly meeting for business 
next day was an excellent, favoured season, as 
was also the first-day meeting at the same place. 
These meetings will not be very soon forgotten 

* 
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by some who were there—On third-day, the 
18th, I had a meeting held at one Hancock’s 
and next day attended the week-day meeting at 
Elk. I was well satisfied in being at the two 
last places, though I thought it seemed like ta- 
king a final leave of Friends there. 

(To be continued.) 





Anecdotes of Rachel Wilson, a ministering Friend 
Jrom England. 

In a Quarterly meeting of ministers and elders 
held at the Falls in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
8th month 30th, 1769, our dear friend, Rachel 
Wilson, had an open encouraging time. She 
first addressed ministers, using a familiar pro- 
verb, ‘‘strike while the iron is hot,’’ which she 
applied to their observing the right time for 
standing up; reminding them also of the fruit- 
less labor attending striking when the heat was 
gone out; and in particular, she exborted those 
who were young in the ministry, that they might 
not let in the reasoner, and think, because such 
and such Friends were at meeting, they had best 
smother or withhold their little exercises. She 
said she had often been helped by a few words, 
dropped in the simplicity, in the forepart of a 
meeting ; and that it was often like opening a 
door to further service; but some, she said, 
when they had something to offer, kept it to 
themselves ; chewed it and chewed it, till they 
had got all the substance out, and perhaps just 
at the close of a meeting, when they found them- 
selves uneasy with letting the right time slip, 
had stood up, and like spit it out, when it was 
of no use to any body else, 

In the Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders 
held at Philadelphia, in the 9th month, 1769, at 
the opening of the meeting she rose and began 
with these words, “If I havea right sense in 
this meeting, there is a withholding more than 
is meet, by which the work is retarded, indivi- 


duals suffer, and the general body are sensible of 


the loss.’’ In the several meetings, she appeared 
divers times; and once, when she was about to 
express something relative to herself, she signi- 
fied she was led from her own concern to speak 
to our friend John Woolman, who was under a 
concern to visit some of the islands. She ad- 
dressed him with much sympathy, and ardently 
wished the good hand might be with him; and 
enable him to divide the word aright, to the 
honor of the great name, the comfort of those 
among whom he had to labor, and his own 
lasting peace. And for his encouragement, she 
testified, that as she steadily eyed her great 
Master from day to day, she had been in no lack 
of any thing; but he had been altogether suffi- 
cient. In the concluding sitting, she imparted 
much solid advice, particularly to elders, whom 
she compared to the golden snuffers under the 
law, that were made of the same beaten gold 
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fluous, the light would burn and shine clearer 
and brighter. But some were so fond of snuff- 
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with the lamps; and remarked that if a proper 
use was made of the snuffers, by taking away 
that which dimmed the lustre and was super- 


























ing, that they at length wasted the life of the 
candle, and had sometimes put it out. She also 
remarked, it was much easier to take away the 
light than to give it; and further said, she had 
been comforted with every communication in 
the several meetings, that had been in the line 
of the truth, and that none had ever been in her 
way that had been in the life, and that she was 
free to say, she had not opened her mouth by 
way of reflection on any. 

Towards the conclusion, she signified she had 
as much need as any other to live near the Truth ; 
and requested the prayers of her friends for her 
preservation and help, for she expected to meet 
with trials and exercises if she should live. In 
the concluding women’s meeting for business 
she was led to speak very encouragingly respect- 
ing the attendance of religious meetings; and 
said she had not abundance of this world’s 
wealth, yet sufficient and enough; and that her 
outward affairs had never suffered by attending 
meetings ; and further she had this testimony 
for herself, that she never, since she knew the 
truth, neglected going to meeting, unless pre- 
vented by sickness in her family, or on account 
of the care of infants, which she allowed was 
sometimes a reasonable excuse.—Friends’ Mis- 
eellany. 












































































































































Extracts from a work entitled “ Theologia Ger- 
manica,’—a translation of a manuscript 
bearing date 1497. 

(Continued from page 519.) 


How are we to take Christ’s words, when he bade us for- 
sake all things, and wherein the union with the divine 
will standeth. 


Now, according to what hath been said, ye must 
observe that when we say, as Christ also saith, 
that we ought to resign and forsake all things, 
this is not to be taken in the sense that a man 
is neither to do nor to purpose any thing; for a 
man must always have something todo and to 
order so long as he liveth. But we are to under- 
stand by it that the union with God standeth not 
in any man’s powers, in his working or abstain- 
ing, perceiving or knowing, nor in that of all 
the creatures taken together. 

Now what is this union? It is that we should 
be of a truth purely, simply, and wholly at one 
with the one Eternal will of God, so that the 
created will should flow out into the Eternal will 
and be swallowed up and lost therein, so that 
the Eternal will alone should do or leave undone 
in us. Now mark what may help or further us 
toward this end. Behold, neither exercises, nor 
words, nor works, nor any creature, nor creature’s 
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works can do this. In this wise, therefore, must 
we renounce and forsake all things, that we 
must not imagine or suppose that any words, 
works, or exercises, any skill or cunning or any 
created thing can help or serve us thereto. 
Therefore we must suffer these things to be 
what they are, and enter into the union with 
God. Yet outwarJ things must be, and we must 
do and refrain, so far as is necessary, especially 
we must sleep and wake, walk and stand still, 
speak and be silent, and much more of the like. 


Now when this union truly cometh to pass, 
and becometh established, the inward man stand- 
eth henceforward immoveable in this union; and 
God suffereth the outward man to be moved 
hither and thither, from this to that, of such 
things as are necessary and right. So that the 
outward man saith in sincerity, “I have no will 
to be or not to be, to live or die, to know or not 
to know, to do or to leave undone, or the like; 
but I am ready for all that is to be, or ought to 
be, and obedient thereunto, whether I have to 
do or to suffer.” And thus the outward man 
hath no wherefore or purpose, but only to do 
his part to further the Eternal will. For it is 
perceived of a truth that the inward man shall 
stand immoveable, and that it is needful that the 
outwad man be moved. Moreover, where there 
is this union, which is the offspring of a divine 
light and dwelleth in its beams, there is no 
spiritual pride, or irreverent spirit, but bound- 
less humility, and a lowly broken heart ; also an 
honest, blameless walk, justice, peace, content 
and all that is of virtue; must needs be there. 
where they are not, there is no right union. 
For, just as neither this thing nor that, can 
bring about or further this union, so there is 
nothing which hath power to prostrate or hinder 
it, save the man himself with his self will, that 
doeth him this great wrong. Of this be well 
assured. 


How God is a true, simple, perfect good, and how he 
is a light and a reason and all virtues, and how what 
is highest and best, that is, God, ought to be most 
loved by us. 


In short, I would have you understand that 
God is goodness, and not this or that good. But 


here mark one thing. Behold! what is some- ! 


times here and sometimes there, is not every 
where and above all things and places; so also, 
what is to-day, or to-morrow, is not always, at- 
all times, and above all times; and what is 
something, this or that, is not all things and 
above all things. Now, behold, if God were 
something, this, or that, He would not be all in 
all, and above all, as He is, and so also he would 
not be true perfection Therefore God is, and 
yet He is neither this nor that which the 
_ereature, as creature, can perceive, name, con- 
ceive or express. Therefore if God were this or 
that good, He would not be all good, and there- 
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fore He would not be the one perfect good, which 
He is. 


Now God is also a light and a reason, the pro- 
perty of which is to give light, and shine, and 
take knowledge; and inasmuch as He is light 
and reason, He must give light, and perceive. 
And all this giving and perceiving of light, ex- 
isteth in God without the creature; not as a 
work fulfilled, but as a substance or well-spring. 
But for it to flow out into u work, something 
really done and accomplished, there must be 
creatures through whom this can come to pass. 
Look ye: where this reason and light is at work 
in a creature, it perceiveth and knoweth, and 
teacheth what itself is; how that it is good in 
itself and neither this thing nor that thing. 
This light and reason knoweth and teacheth men, 
that it is a true, simple, perfect good, which is 
neither this nor that special good, but compre- 
hendeth every kind of good. 


Now, having declared that this light teacheth 
the one good, what doth it teach concerning it? 
Give heed to this. Behold! even as God is the 
one good, and light and reason, so is He also 
will and love and justice and truth, and in 
short all virtues. But all these are in God one 
substance, and none of them can be put in exer- 
cise and wrought out into deeds without the 
creature, for in God without the creature, they 
are only as a substance or well-spring, not as 
awork. But where the one, who is yet all these, 
layeth hold of a creature, and taketh possession 
of it, and directeth and maketh use of it, so that 
He may perceive in it somewhat of his own, be- 
hold, in so far as He is will and love, He is 
taught of himself. 


Behold! in such a creature, there is no longer 
anything willed or loved, but that which is good, 
because it is good, and for no other reason than 
that it is good. And such a creature doeth 
nothing for its own sake, or in its own name, for 
it hath quitted all self, and me, and mine, and 
we, and ours, and the like, and these are departed. 
It no longer saith, “I love myself, or this, or 
that, or what not.” And if you were to ask 
Love, ‘‘ what lovest thou ?”” She would answer, “I 
love goodness.” ‘ Wherefore?” ‘Because it is 
goodness and for the sake of goodness.” 


(To be continued.) 


A heart right before God, thinks how it may 
use the world, and not abuse it; enjoy it, and 
not rest in it; how it may turn all its business 
into religion, by making it obedient to God, and 
all its pleasures into religion, by enjoying them 
in His fear ; how it may best improve its acquire- 
ments, whether of wealth or knowledge, to His 
glory, and gain for itself the fullest opportuni- 
ties to worship at His feet, and prepare for His 
kingdom. 
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REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE TO BALTI- 
MORE YEARLY MEETING” 


To the Yearly Meeting, now sitting :— 

The Committee on Indian concerns report: 
That during the past year we have continued our 
care and atteation to the service to which we 
are appointed. The Senecas have, on several 
occasions, appealed to us for advice and assist- 
ance, which we have, as far as in our power, ex- 
tended to them. Among other applications a 
communication was received from the President 
of the Nation, dated the 20th of the 5th month, 
1858, from which the following is extracted :— 


“Executive Department, Allegany Reservation, 
May, 20th, 1858. \ 

Esteemed Friend,—I make this communication 
to you, That whereas, Councils of Warriors have 
been called from time to time by N. T. Strong, 
Peter Wilson, George Jimerson, and several 
others, for the purpose of agitating amongst us 
the Kansas land claim. * * * As nearas I 
can judge by their movements, their intention is 
to open the way for an emigration to Kansas, 
but the whole of their transactions are illegal— 
done in a corner, under a cloak. * * * The 
Kansas land claim agitators are about sending a 
delegation to Washington, contrary to the wishes 
and without the authority of the Seneca Nation, 
for which reason a strict watch is enjoined upon 
you as our faithful protector, and may God re- 
ward you and bless you for the many kind favors 
you have already heretofore done to our people. 
* * * When the Senecas make any movement, 
and have anything to do with the United States 
government, it shonld be by the power of the 
Seneca Nation, the President and Council, so 
called ; and I would inform you that it is not 
the wish or desire of a majority of the Senecas 
to agitate the above said claim.” 

Upon the receipt of this communication, a 
delegation was sent to lay it before the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs at Wasbington, and to 
request that no aid might be given to any insid- 
ious attempts to promote the emigration of 
these Indians from their present homes, contrary 
to the wishes of their constituted authorities ; 
and upon the case being stated and explained, 
the delegation was informed by the Commissioner 
that the question of & claim by these Indians for 
land in Kansas had heretofore been considered 
by the Secretary of the Interior, who is at the 
head of the Indian Department, and tha® it was 
his opinion the Senecas now residing in the 
State of New York have no legal claim whatever 
to any land there, and this information was 
promptly given to the authorities at Cattaraugus. 
It appears, however, that the operators in this 
scheme, affecting to have no confidence in the 
information given them, still continued their ex- 
ertions, to the great annoyance of the Seneca’s 
government, to induce the people to believe they 
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were owners of land in Kansas, and many of them 
were kept in a state of unsettledness ; whereupon, 
at a General Council of the Nation the following 
Resolutions were adopted and forwarded to the 
Committee, with an earnest request that they 
might be submitted to the Necretary of the In- 
terior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and 
in accordance with the desire of the Indians this 
was done, and the decision of the department 
thereon, hereto annexed, was furnished to the 
Committee, and has been forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the Seneca Nation :— 

** At the Annual Council of the Seneca Nation 
of Indians, held at the Council House, on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation, in the State of New 
York, on the 2d day of June, 1858, 

“ Resolved, That this Council is strongly op- 
posed to any commissioner being appointed on 
the part of the United States for the purpose of 
negotiating any treaty with the Seneca nation 
respecting any proposed sale of their lands in the 
State of New York or elsewhere. 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Counell 
the people of the Seneca Nation are quite unani- 
mously opposed to the appointment of a commis- 
sioner for such purpose, and we earnestly re- 
monstrate against the same. 

“ Resolved, That we regard the persons en- 
gaged in the business of circulating petitions 
among our people, asking for a re-opening of ne- 
gotiations, with the view of making the Senecas 
on the Cattaraugus and Allegany Reservations 
parties thereto, as enemies to the well-being of 
our nation, and that such movement is intended 
for the purpose of getting up an emigration in 
order to draw off our people from their present 
comfortable homes. 

‘* Resolved, That copies of these Resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
at Washington, and that our friend of Baltimore 
be our agent to present the same.” 


“State of New York, Cattaraugus Reservation, ss. 
‘‘T, Harrison Halftown, Clerk of the Seneca 
Nation of Indians, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true copy of Resolutiong passed by 
the Councillors of said nation, and entered in the 
Book of Records, and that the same were unani- 
mously adopted.” 
‘Harrison HALFTOWN, 
Clerk of the Seneca Nation of Indians.” 
In addition to these proceedings of the Seneca 
Council, the following letter was also received 
from the President of the Senecas :— 
“Seneca Nation of Indians, Executive Department 
Allegany Reservation, Sept. 10th, 1858. 
Respected Friend,—I think it behooves me, 
as the Seneca Nation’s elect, to draw information 
from the Department at Washington, which may 
be a benefit to the deluded portion of the Seneca 
people in regard to the Kansas land claim; there- 
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fore I would respectfully petition to the Secretary 
of the Interior, through you, as our accredited 
Representative, to inform the President of the 
Seneca nation and the people of the same, 
whether one or both of the treaties of 1838 and 
1842 give a good, valid title to the New York 
Indians of the Kansas lands, over and above the 
stipulated terms of five years of the above said 
treaties; and if the above said supposed claims 
be negatived, I wish it said in a most simple and 
explicit manner the reason and wherefore, and 
when the decision is made, have it forwarded to 
me as soon as possible. 

It is most deplorable to see these defrauded 
class of Seneca people spend their precious time 
away in holding meetings, councils and conven- 
tions; besides they are about to send a delegation 
to Washington on the expense of the poor 
families. 

I think when the decision is made and accomp- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior, the de- 
luded people will throw off the false expectation 
of a rich harvest. 

Yours, with respect, Epwaep PursE, 

President of the Seneca Nation of Indians. 


Upon these documents being duly examined 
by the Secretary of the Interior and Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, in compliance with the 
request of the Indians, the following decision of 
the department relative to the Kansas lands was 
furnished to the Committee, and was transmitted 
to the President of the Seneca Nation, to wit : 

“ Department of the Interior, April 19th, 1858. 

“T have the honor to transmit herewith a 
copy of a report addressed to this department on 
the 8th inst. by the acting Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, in relation to the memorial of 
certain citizens of Kansas, praying that the 
tract of land in that territory known as the “ New 
York Indian Reserve,” be opened for settlement, 
which was referred by you to this department, 
with a request for the expression of its views. 

“Referring you to this report, and to a pre- 
vious one on the same subject by the late Com- 
missioner, (see Vol. 5, Senate Executive Docu- 
ment, Nog 13, 3d Session, 34th Congress), for 
the views Of the Indian Office, I would suggest 
the propriety of providing by law, first; that the 
land be surveyed. Second, that a patent for 
320 acres of land be issued to each of the New 
York Indians who have removed to the Reserva- 
tion, in pursuance of the provision of the treaties 
of 1838 and 1842; the selections to be made 
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“ The Indians who have failed to remove have, 
by the express terms of the treaty of 1838, for- 
feited their title to the Reserve, and a due re- 
gard for the interests of the white population of 
Kansas, would seem to require that this large 
and valuable body of land should no longer be 
withheld from settlement. The memorial is 
herewith returned.” 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

3 . THompson, Secretary, 
“Hon. A. B. GREENWOOD, 
Chairman Com. Indian Affairs House Rep. 


On enclosing this document to the President 
of the Senecas, the following additional infor- 
mation and advice was communicated to him :— 


“ Baltimore, 10th of the 4th month, 1858. 
To Edward Purse, President of the Seneca Nation :— 

“Upon the receipt of thy communication of 
the 10th of last month, a delegation from the 
Committee of Friends, who have extended ‘care 
and assistance to the Senecas, laid it before the 
Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and requested them to give an 
official decision relative to the alleged claim of 
the Senecas upon lands in Kansas, and we have 
now satisfaction to forward to thee the enclosed 
documents, by which it will be perceived that 
the department upon being called upon in the 
4th month last by a Committee of the Congress 
of the United States for information on that 
question, then decided that “while the Senecas 
who did remove and settle in Kansas within five 
years from the date of the treaty of 1838 would 
have a claim for 320 acres of land, the Indians 
who have failed to remove within five years have 
by the express terms of the treaty of 1838, for- 
feited their title to any lands in Kansas.”’ 

“‘We hope the people of Cattaraugus and 
Allegany will alentlg understand this matter, 
and be content to remain upon and industriously 
occupy the present safe and comfortable homes 
descended to them frum their forefathers, and 
never forget the caution and udvice given to them 
by their good friend G. W. Manypenny, the 
late Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ‘that they 
are now on the last resting place they will ever 
have for themselves, for their wives, and for 
their children ;”? and we once more warn them, 
if they ever permit themsélves to be decoyed 
away, they will never be able again to organize 
another regular government, and will become 
scatter@d, broken up, and rapidly destroyed.” 

The Committee have the satisfaction to add, 


under the direction of the Commissioner of that notwithstanding the persevering efforts that 
Indian Affairs, and to include any improvements have been continued to keep the Senecas in a 
made by the Reserve; and third, that the re-| state of excitement and dissension, the following 
mainder of the land be declared a part of the letter from the Superintendent of Public Schools 
public domain, and subject, as soon as the sur- in the Cattaraugus District, affords a gratifying 
veys have been approved, to the existing laws evidence that they have gone on to improve in 
governing the sale and pre-emption of the public industry as well as in their social habits and 
lands. | domestic comforts :— 
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“ Versailles, N. Y. Sept. 26th, 1858. 

‘‘ Respected Friend,—Your kind and interest- 
ing letter of the 24th of last month came to 
hand, and [ take great pleasure in responding to 
your inquiries in relation to our neighbors, the 
Seneca Indians. I am informed there was a meet- 
ing of delegates from several of the different 
tribes residing in this State, held at Cattaraugus, 
about the middle of the summer, to consult in 
relation to Kansas lands, and that it resulted in 
a resolution to send a delegation to Washington, 
each band appointing its own delegate.” 

“In their moral habits and social comforts 
the Indians at Cattaraugus are making decided ' 
progress and improvement. There is less in- 
temperance, and less evidence of licentiousness 
umong the masses of the people, though in some 
instances men from whom we expected better 
things have relapsed into their former intempe- 
rate and licentious habits. Many of them have 
built for themselves comfortable houses, furnish- 
ed them with cooking-stoves, chairs, tables, beds, 
table furniture, &c.; make good bread, cakes and 
pies; keep good cows,and make good butter, 
some of which sells in the market at highest 
prices. ‘Their horses, wagons and farming im- 
plements are much improved; they are also 
making decided improvement in their wearing 
apparel. 

The number of schools at Cattaraugus, includ- 
ing the school in the Orphan Asylum, is seven, 
and the average number of children in attend- 
ance during the summer term was in all the 
schools 240. Two of the teachers are Indians, 
and all the teachers are well qualified. They 
teach all the branches taught in the common 
schools in this State. In the progress they 
make in their studies and in their manners and 
deportment in and about the schools, they would 
compare favorably with those in the white settle- 
ments in their neighborhood. 

In answer to your inquiry in relation to their 
crops, have to say that their hay was good ; 
wheat, of which a large amount was on the 
ground, is less than half a crop, on account of 
the ravages of the weevil in some fields and rust 
in others. Corn is very good, though some 
fields are injured by grasshoppers. Potatoes, a 
large crop, but beginning to rot. Beans and 
garden vegetables promised well, but suffered 
from the grasshoppers. Oats entirely failed. 

In industry there is decided improvement. 
The women work more in their houses, affd the 
men on their farms, and some of them as 
mechanics. John Hudson, with whom I believe 
you are acquainted, took the job to build a 
school-house at Newtown. Heand other Indians 
are doing the work in a very satisfactory manner. 

“Respectfully your sincere friend. 
E. M. Perirr.” 

In another communication which we have re- 

ceived, referring to a late public examination of 
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the Indian children at school on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, in the presence of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, under whose 
charge the Indian schools of the State are es- 
pecially placed, the writer says, “The education 
of those sons of the forest is no longer an experi- 
ment. The readiness with which problems 
were solved in arithmetic, and especially in frac- 
tions, and the close and correct analysis which 
was given of each solution by children of ten or 
twelve years of age, showed conclusively the 
thoroughness of the instruction, and the capabil- 
ity of the pupils to grasp and explain even intri- 
cate questions in science. * * * The spelling 
was admirable, and with one or two exceptions 
correct. Words were spelled orally and by 
writing with commendable dispatch.” 
Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
Puiu E. THomas, 
DesoraH H. STaBier. 





UNUSED POWERS. 


The Jadependent has the following valuable 
remarks ; 

A modern essayist calls attention to the fact 
that many, perhaps most persons, use and enjoy 
but a small portion of their native powers, and 
concentrate the whole energy of their being upon 
certain forms of action, as if these were the sum 
of life ; so that when these overwrought powers 
fail, or the result disappoints them, they feel 
that life itself is gone. The admonition of 
the essayist is timely and important. 

Most men expend their powers mainly upon 
physical good. To be thrifty in worldly busi- 
ness, to achieye success in the calling upon 
which they have entered, to reap the results of 
that success in affluence, promotion and fame— 
this constitutes with many the good of life, and 
they put forth their utmost energies in that di- 
rection. Hence a false standard of life iscreated, 
and the soul is distorted in certain faculties, 
while others are suppressed or unused. Many 
have a fictitious standard of happiness in physi- 
cal things, and, in straining after this,*they ex- 
aggerate its importance, and strain their own 
natures out of tune. A good business talent 
should be improved with diligence from its high- 
est practical development ; but if one aims solely 
to be a good business man, and to reap the fruits 
of this in certain established and conventional 
forms of physical good, he is sorely negligent of 
the powers and capacities of his own soul, and 
he does himself a wrong in suppressing other 
faculties of his nature. 

* * * * * * 

But he has other powers, which, for his own 
sake, he should have cultivated. And though 
stripped of an exaggerated physical good, he may 
actually possess resources of good wide as the 
universe ; for he has not only muscles wherewith 
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to labor, and a brain to plan for worldly profits, | the statements put forth by the opponents of the 
but he has tastes to be cultivated through the | West Indian emancipation, that sugar cannot be 
works of God in creation and the works of man | cultivated at a remunerative profit without slave 
in literature and art. He has intellect for other| labor. The authority was a le'ter from the Hon. 
purposes than traffic in material things; he has| F. Hincks, formerly Prime Minister of Canada, 
powers of imagination as well as of calculation ; | and now Governor-General of the Windward Isl- 
he has affections as well as muscle and brain; | ands, and the fact referred to was that an estate 
and is capable of embracing in his own love all | in the Island of Barbadoes, which was sold in 
that is pure and noble and good in the present ; 1833, under the impression that sugar.growing 
and in the past, in earth and in heaven, from | could no longer be successfully prosecuted, is 
the creature up to the Creator, and of receiving | now producing by free labor three times as much 
and enjoying the holy beings. He carries within | sugar as it did then, and has lately been sold at 
his own soul powers and capacities for good that | an enormously enhanced price. Such facts as 
terminate only in the being of God. these are held by his lordship to prove that the 
Even the most calculating and sordid minds | results of free labor are as beneficial to the pro- 
feel some pang of grief, some sense of loss, when | prietor of the soil as to the laborer, the greatly 
the ties of nature are sundered be death. And _ increased value of the estate sufficiently showing 
yet how many, while the objects of their natural that the augmented productiveness of the estate 
affection are still living, give to these but an in- | had not been brought about by an expenditure 
fivitesimal portion of their thought and time and | which left no profit. 
demonstrative love, in comparison with what) . 
they bestow upon an income and such physical | ,, ‘ : 
good as can be bought with gold. ‘Their powers| FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
of loving are unused in their native strength—| —— pop easter ree Sine 
lie idle and neglected; while all the energies of PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 6, 1858. 
the man are put forth upon the outer world for | $$$ 
good. If the loss of fortune shows one what a! Duep, at her residence, in St. Clair Township, Bed- 
treasure he has in the home which he has so ford Co., Pa., on the 6th of the 7th Month, 1858, 
often neglected for the sake of gain ; if it shows Sopuia Penrose, consort of Amos Penrose, deceased, 


: np ae : in the 78th year of ber age. She was a minister and 
him what substantial joy there is in useful read-\ jember of Dunning’s Creek Meeting. In her death 


ing and in good society, for which he could Society has lost one of its main pillars, and the poor 
never find time when business prospered; if it a special friend, so far as her circumstances would 
leads him to discover, or if he already knows in ee she was meek aa eas oy! her = 
i i ize i : _; band know what her right hand did; in short, she 
Asan ah Sees rn mye +d = a | was ever ready to administer relief, both spiritual and 
° a eee oe with his peo- | temporal, as far as her ability would admit, to all 
ple in worship; if it gives him a more tender | those that she believed to be in want. 
sympathy with the unfortunate, aud opens to | Ss / — 
him the delights of missionary life among the At his residence in Lasalle County, Illinois, on 


“i . . | the 8th of 10th Month last, Coartes T. Lunpy, after 
houses of the poor—then all this new activity |a short but severe illness, eldest son of Benjamin 


and development of unused powers, of affections, | Lundy. He was @ useful man in the community, 

sympathies, aud capacities for happiness, hither- | beloved by his acquaintances and friends. His loss 

to neglected, doth more enrich him than if a ton | will be long felt and regretted, yet we are consoled 

of gold had been landed at his door. What | i the belief that he hath entered that rest which 

would have been thought of a man who, when eo 

the Central America was sinking, had left his| _——At Norwich, C. W.,on the 15th ult., Joan Sro- 

wife an@ children to shift for themselves, that | V#2, aged ee ae a ag ees illness, a 

; : ember rwi on ee . 
. tol pee netae gold—or of mage who, " In his Geath a cndiite lees is felt, but we trust it is 
aving €8caped from that dire calamity, in the | i, eternal gain. , 

next moment thereafter, instead of giving thanks 

a and his living treasures, should give him- 

self over to inconsolable sorrow because of the ‘ . 

gold that had gone to the sharks? Who would wer et 

not say to such an one, “Let the gathered gold| Health and long life are almost universally 

of years sink in the depths of the sea—but keep | associated with early rising: and we are point- 

you alive that soul, with its wealth of capacity | ed to countless old people, as evidence of its 

for knowledge and affection in this life, and its | good effects on the general system. Can any of 

wealth of promise for joy and glory in the life | our readers, on the spur of the moment, give a 

to come ? good and conclusive reason why health should 
be attributed to this habit? We know that old 

_ Lord Brougham, in his speech at the meeting | people get up early; but it is simply because 

of the Anti-Slavery Society, adduced a fact, upon | they can’t sleep. Moderate old age does not 

undeniable authority, which completely explodes | require much sleep; hence, in the aged, early 
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rising is a necessity, or a convenience, and is not 

a cause of health in itself. There is a large’ 
class of early risers, who may be truly said not | 
to have a day’s health in a year—the thirsty 

folk, for example, who drink liquor until mid- 

night, and rise early to get more! One of our 

earliest recollections is, that of ‘ old-soakers ” | 
making their ‘devious way” to the grog-shop ' 
or the tavern bar-room, before sun-rise, for their 

morning grog. Karly rising, to be beneficial, 

must have two concomitants; to retire early, and 

on rising to be properly employed. One of the 

most eminent divines in this country rose by 

daylight for many years, and at the end of that 

time became an invalid—has travelled the world | 
over for health, and has never regained it, nor 

ever will. It is rather an early retiring that 

does the good, by keeping people out of those | 
mischievous practices which darkness favors, | 
and which need not here be more particularly | 
referred to. 

Another important advantage of retiring early | 
is, that the intense stillness of midnight and the | 
early morning hours favor that unbroken repose | 
which is the all-powerful renovator of the tired 
system. Without, then, the accompaniment of 
retiring early, “ early rising” is worse than use- 
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end the habit of retiring early should be made 
imperative on all children, and no ordinary event 
should be allowed to interfere with it. Its moral 
healthfulness is not less important than its physi- 
cal. Many a young man, many a young woman, 
has made the first step towards degradation and 
crime, and disease, after ten o’clock at night ; 
at which hour, the year round, the old, the mid- 
dle aged and the young, should be in bed ; and 
then the early rising will take care of itself, with 
the incalculable accompaniment of a fully-rested 
body and a renovated brain. We repeat it, 
there is neither wisdom nor safety, nor health, 
in early rising itself; but there is all of them in 
the persistent practice of retiring to bed at an 
early hour, winter and summer.—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 


Cotton Cultivation in Africa.— Suggestions on 
the Importance of the Cultivation of Cotton 
in Afnica, in Reference to the abolition of 
Slavery in the United States, through the 
Organization of an African Civilization So- 
ciety, by BENJAMIN COATES. 

(Continued from page 522.) 


In asking the attention of the friends of the 


less, and is positively mischievous. Every per-! African race to this subject, it is respectfully 


son should be allowed to “ have his sleep out,” 
otherwise the duties of the day cannot be proper- 


ly performed, will be necessarily slighted, even 
by the most conscientious. 

To all’ young persons, to students, to the 
sedentary, and to invalids, the fullest sleep that 
the system will take, without artificial means, is 
the balm of life—without it there can be no res- 


toration to health and activity again. Never 
wake up the sick or infirm, or young children of 
& morning—it is barbarity; let them wake of 
themselves; let the care rather be to establish 
an hour for retiring, so early that their fullest 
sleep may be out before ‘sunrise. 

Another item of very great importance is: 
Do not hurry up the young and the weakly. It 
is no advantage to pull them out of bed as soon 
as their eyes are open, nor is it best for the stu- 
dious, or even for the well, who have passed an 
unusually fatiguing day, to jump out of bed the 
moment they wake up; let them remain, without 
going to sleep again, until the sense of weariness 
passes from the limbs. Nature abhors two 
things; violence anda vacuum. The sun does 
not break out at once into the glare of the’meri- 
dian; the diurnal flowers unfold themselves by 
slow degrees; nor the fleetest beast, nor spright- 
liest bird, leaps at once from its resting place. 
By all of which we mean to say, that as no phy- 
siological truth is more demonstrable, than that 
the brain, and with it the whole nervous system, 
is recuperated by sleep, it is of the first import- 
ance, as to the well-being of the human system, 
that it have its fullest measure of it ; and to that 


‘suggested, that much may be done towards 


the object at the present time, by extending 
the facilities of education to the different 
towns and settlements in Liberia, in establishing 
primary, high, and normal schools for both 
males and females, and also by furnishing each 
settlement with the necessary machines for 
cleansing and pressing cotton. These must be 
extended as new settlements are formed, as the 
emigrants are generally very poor, and require all 
their means for the cultivation of their farms. 
Capital is, therefore, much needed by them for 
such purposes. To secure the accomplishment 
of this plan on a scale commensurate with the 
important end to be attained, combined effort 
will be necessary ; and as the measures proposed 
do not come within the prescribed duties of any 
existing organization, the object will probably be 
effected in the surest manner by a ugijgn of all 
the friends of freedom in America, e sym- 
pathy for the oppressed is not limited by geo- 
graphical boundaries or national sovereignty, in 
association with the philanthropists of Great 
Britain (or in such manner as shall receive 
their co-operation) ; and as distinguishing the 
society, and explaining its object, it might be 
called ‘‘ The African Civilization Society.” It 
would occupy a different field of labor from any 
other anti-slavery association, and thus be free 
from the objections of many, whose exertions 
have been limited to mere partial measures. 
There are in the religious Society of Friends, 
many who deeply feel the wrongs of slavery, and 
who would gladly avail themselves of an oppor 
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have not deemed it their duty to take an active 
part in the political conflict that the slavery 
question has engendered. Such will probably 
see in this quiet and peaceful, yet most effective 
mode of overcoming the principal obstacle to our 
national prosperity, the way made clear for ex- 
tending more enlightened views of governmental 
ed té the nations of the world, some of whom 

ave been deterred from adopting our professed 
principles from the inconsistency of our practice, 
in continuing an institution at variance with 
both the obvious precepts of Christianity and 
our boasted republicanism. and it is earnestly suggested that now is the 

The attention of the reader is called to the} time to act. Indeed, the time for talking on 
very rapid developement of the resources of | this subject seems to have passed, and action is 
Africa, particularly as shown in the vast increase | now demanded. The action here contemplated 
in the exports of cotton within the past three | is that of a perfectly legitimate commerce, stim- 
years, through the agency of native Africans, {| ulated not only by self-interest but also by 
stimulated thereto by the enterprise of British | Christian philanthropy, and is of such a char- 
commerce, and British manufactures. It will | acter as to commend itself to the approbation of 
also be noticed that the intelligent natives of | all right thinking men. It is only necessary 
Central Africa are not content with exporting | that the colored population of the United States 
only the raw material, but are already supplying | should fully appreciate their own power, so as 
foreign countries with it in its manufactured | to exercise it judiciously for the extinction of 
state, the product of their own skill and indus- | slavery and for the elevation of their race; but 
try. Ifso much can be accomplished with so | this can only be accomplished by organization, 
little effort by a semi-civilized people, and who ' and, to some extent, a united action : the motto 
have been viewed by some as incapableof taking | of the United States should be their motto, 
care of themselves, and by others as so lacking | ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall.” To this 
both the industry and enterprise that actuates | end, therefore, the author would propose the for- 
the white races, what may not reasonably be ex- | mation of emigrant aid societies in each State, 
pected from this people under a superior state of | after the plan of the emigrant aid societies that 
civilization, and stimulated not only by the love | settled Kansas (and which Hon. Eli Thayer is 
of gain and the love of power, which is common | now so successfully prosecuting in Virginia), 
to all men, but also by those nobler impulses | to form settlements in Youbra, Soudan, and other 
which a pure Christianity is calculated to produce | portions of the high table land of Central Africa, 
when the higher objects of love to God and love | which is described by recent explorers as both 
to man shall supersede the inferior motives that healthy and fertile, and free from the vicinity of 
actuate those of every race, who cannot appre-| the mangrove swamps, which are the cause of 
ciate. the blessings of the highest civilization. the fever of the African coast. 

Here, then, is presented to the educated and; It is very important that between these State 
Christian Afric-American, the instrumentality | associations there should be harmonious action, 
for abolishing slavery in America, and also of | so as not to conflict with each other; this could 
regenerating a whole continent, and placing a| be best insured by a general organization, to be 
long-neglected race in a most favorable light | styled “The African Civilization Society,” to 
before nations of Christendom. be composed either exclusively, or chiefly of men 

Will American Christians of African descent, | of known character and standing, who possess 
secure the opportunity now offered, and in the | the confidence of the whole community. This 
most effective, yet peaceful way, strike a death- | should be entirely free from any party or secta- 
blow to slavery, to superstition, and crime, at | rian bias, and thus be removed from the object- 
the same time, by introducing Christianity into | ions that might otherwise attach to it. Such a 
Central Africa, accompanied as it will be by the | society should not be identified with any exist- 
arts and science of civilizedlife ? Several hua- | ing organization, while it would combine within 
dred missionaries, of various Christian denomi- | itself the best features and missionary spirit of 
nations, from Europe and America, are now oc- | the colonization enterprise, with the philanthro- 
cupying this important field, and sowing the | pic spirit of the various anti-slavery associations, 
good seed ; the harvest promises to be so boun- | so that of a natural consequence, if wisely conduc- 
tiful, that more laborers are needed; and the | ted, it will supersede themall. An African Civiliza. 
_ natives, conscious of their inadequate means for | tion Society then, formed on purely Christian prin- 

so great a task, are now imploring some of their | ciples and conducted in accordance therewith, will 
brethren in America to come over and help them. | enlist the sympathy and receive the aid and en- 


only the skilled laborers that are needed to gath- 
er the material as well as the spiritual harvest, 
for unskilled laborers and rude materials they 
possess in abundance. American laborers of 
higher culture, and American implements, of the 
most approved inventions, are required for the 
work ; and when the harvest is gathered, then 
nv doubt others will be invited to the feast. 

So much has already been said and written on 
the subject of slavery, that what seems now most 
needed is the argument addressed to the pocket 
as well as to the conscience of the slaveholder, 


tunity of more extended usefulness, but : But it must be remembered that at present it is 
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couragement of all the true friends of the colored 
race, both in America and in Africa. Should such 
a suciety be located either in New York or 
Philadelphia as central points, there should still 
be auxiliaries in the different States, acting 
through the parent or principal organization. 
Such State societies could, from time to time, 
send out select companies of enterprising men 
who desire a change of residence for themselves 
and their children. These would be no filibus- 
tering expeditions to usurp power and dominion 
by force, but would go at the earnest solicitation 
of their semi-civilized brethren, taking with 
them the plough, the loom, and the anvil, with 
the arts and attainments of civilized life, as co- 
laborers with them in the great and glorious 
work of regenerating Africa. 

A few picked men are all that will be required 
to produce this vast change ; and the movement, 
therefore, should have no effect to unsettle or 
alarm the great mass of our colored population, 
whose rights should be respected here in the 
land of their birth, and their interest here pro- 
moted in every proper way. 

But should only one person out of every hun- 
dred emigrate to Africa yearly, for the next ten 
years, it would be quite as many as could be 
well provided for; and, if they are of the right 
stamp, quite sufficient to work out great results 
to the world. While it is fully conceded that 
the great mass of the colored population of the 
United States will require that education, for 
years to come, which they can receive in this 
country better than in any other to which they 
might remove, notwithstanding all the difficulties 
and discouragements that surround them here, 
yet there are many who feel that their energies 
have not the opportunity they require in this 
land and desire a broader field for the develop- 
ment of their talents. The question, then, is, 
whether such men shall be encouraged to grap- 
ple with difficulties that may be overcome by 
industry and perseverance, where their exertions 
will be amply rewarded. The success of these 
pioneers, in the great work of civilization, will 
give encouragement and strength to their breth- 
ren in America, who will thus acquire greater 
confidence in their own powers to work for the 
elevation of their race in Ameriea, as their 
friends are doing in Africa. 

This emigration movement is essentially dif- 
ferent from any that has ever before taken place. 
Here are people of the same race going to those 
who will receive them with open arms, and who 
are most desirous to be benefited bythe religion, 
the commerce, and the improved civilization of 
their more advanced brethren. An emigration 
of one per cent. per annum of our free colored 
population to Africa, will place fifty thousand 
civilized men there in the next ten years; and 
surely one man out of one hundred would scarce- 
ly be missed in America. Yet what could they 
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not accomplish for Africa? Who does not be- 
lieve that even one thousand civilized men from 
America, forming settlements in either Dahomey 
or Ashante, would be sufficient to place Chris- 
tianity in the ascendant, and cause a peaceful 
revolution in either or both of those kingdoms in 
much less than ten years? Why, then, should 
we not have a confederacy of republican States in 
Africa, that shall control the immense commerce 
of the interior of that continent, and supply cot- 
ton sufficient for the wants of the world ? 

The vast importance of the commerce of Afri- 
ca is such to the manufacturing nations of Eu- 
rope, who also need her cotton, coffee, and sugar, 
that the spirit of avarice that has led the white 
man to America, and to Australia, and the 
grasping power of England, which has seized 
India and China, will also take possession of 
Central Africa, now that its great wealth and 
healthy climate have become known, unless it is 
at once settled by the colored men of America. 
The question, then, simply is, shall Africa be 
possessed und controlled by the white man or the 
black man? Shall the former always maintain the 
superior, and the latter an inferior position ? or 
will the black man assert his equal right at least 
in Africa? And when having firmly secured to 
its original possessors the benefit of their own 
toil and labors, and shall have employed that 
wealth and power, thus acquired, to the civiliza- 
tion of the entire continent, and the spread of 
true Christianity, not only to all within its bor- 
ders, but to those of every color and every race, 
they will thus not only break the fetters of the 
slave, but will be the means, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, of advancing and securing the rights of 
all men. 

If the greatness of this work, with the full 
assurance of the importance of the results that 
must ensue from their rightly directed labors, 
shall fail to inspire the colored men of America 
with a determination to succeed in their glorious 
mission, it is difficult to conceive of higher and 
nobler objects, that can arouse their dormant 
energies, and impel them to a brighter future. 


CURIOSITIES IN CRYSTALS. 

The wind is from the northeast, an ashen 
gray sand sweeps close overhead, the gene- 
ral exclamation is, “it feels like snow.’ Soon 
the flakes begin to descend; at first leisurely 
and few; then swifter; and finally faster, fast- 
er.. Before an hour, the earth is covered with a 
white mantle, composed of millions on millions of 
little crystals, each as perfect of its kind as a 
diamond, and each in itself, if you will only look 
at it, as beautiful. Take up one. It melts in 
your hand; it is gone. See that other, on the 
very top of the snow drift, glistening, gem-like, 
in the sun shine. A while ago, it was vapor 
floating in the sky; before that, it was a drop 
of sea water; to morrow, it will be fluid agaia, 
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and mingling with the ocean. Examine its shape. 
Itislikea tiny star, cutin Carraramarble. Yet no 
seulptor, nor even lapidist could ever rival it. 
No marble is fine enough to fabricate it. What 
subtle power in nature has made this snow-flake 
so different in appearance from the rain drop, 
yet substantially the same? The very boys in 
a telegraph office will tell you it was magnetism. | 

Yes! it is this as yet almost unknown agent, | 
the motive power by which we send “ lightning” | 
messages to our friends, which helps to crys- | 
tallize alike the diamond at the bottom of the | 
mine and the snow-flake high up in heaven. 

The whole subject of crystals is beautiful be- 
yond imagination. It is crystallization, and 
crystallization alone, which draws the line be- 
tween the diamond that flashes on a Jady’s fin- 
ger, and the charcoal that smuts a kitchen maid. 
Sandstone and granite, limestone and marble, 
have their essential differences in crystallization. 
One has been formed in the laboratory of nature, 
by the slow deposit of matter held in solution in 
primeval seas; the other by particle on particle, 
also heldin solution, arranging itself with the pre- 
cision of soldiers at a review. No architect 
ever built more regularly than nature, when 
constructing even the smallest crystal. Plants 


and animals grow by excessive developments, 
increase by assimilation through chemical changes, 
but crystals are equally perfect in their earliest 


stages, and enlarge only by accretion. Yet 
crystals, like all other created things, die in 
time. Mines abound with skeletons of crystals. 
Crystals differ in shape, as the microscope re- 
veals, almost as much as plants themselves. 
Yet the same substances always crystallize in the 
same forms, at least under the same conditions, 
so that we may say there are tribes and races of 
erystals, with typical shapes, exactly as of men. 

Crystallization is found through all nature. 
There is not a substance which, when allowed 
the free movement of its particles, does not 
exhibit a tendency to crystallize, Water, at a 
low temperature crystallizes into ice. Metals, 
slowly cooled after melting, crystallize. The 
gases, evanescent as they may seem, may be 
made so artificially cold as to crystallize. Our 
children eat crystallized sugar, under the name 
of rock candy, and we ourselves use it in the 
loaf crystallized in another form. What is glass 
but a crystal? The sizes of crystals vary infi- 
nitely. There are crystals too small to be recog- 
nized, except under a microscope; and there is 
one in Milan, weighing nearly nine hundred 
pounds. The White mountains of New Hamp- 
shire are a vast aggregation of crystals. ‘The 
Mammoth cave in Kentucky is an enormous 


netism, but light and heat, exercise an influence 
in crystallization; but there our information 
substantially stops. The science of crystillization 
is almost a sealed book. Its mightiest curiosi- 


ties still lie, like virgin islands in the Pacific, 


before the day of Cook, awaiting the skill and 
perseverance of some fortunate explorer. 


[Selected.] 
THE LUXURY OF LUXURIES. 


Go thou, and wipe away the tear, which dims the 
widow’s eye; 

Be a father to the fatherless, and still the orphan’s 
sigh ; 

Help thou thy brother in distress with open band and 
heart ; 

But do thou this when seen by none, save Him who 
dwells apart 


Rejoice with those of spirit glad, upraise the drooping 
bead, 

And to the wretched let thy words bring back the 
hope long fled ; 

Forgive as thou wouldst be forgiven, and for thy fel- 
lows live, 

Be happy in the happiness thou canst to others give. 


These are the heavenly luxuries the poorest can enjoy: 

These are the blissful banquetings which never, never 
cloy. 

Both rich and poor, both old and young, this truth 
know as ye should— 

Tae Luxury or Luxunigs 1s THAT OF DOING GooD! 


(From Dickens’ Household Words.) 
JUDGE NOT. 


Judge not the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to thy dim eye a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face. 


The fall thou darest to despise— 

May be the slackened angel’s hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take-a firmer, surer stand ; 
Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
May henceforth learn to use his wings. 


And judge none lost, but wait, and see 
With hopeful pity, not disdain, 
The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the heights of pain, 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days! 


museum of crystals. As yet, however, with all| AN ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE.—A travel- 
our knowledge, we are comparatively ignorant| ler in Syria says, that at the close of the day, 
of the laws of crystallization. Under them, we| the roads are filled with wandering herds and 
see atom arrange itself by atom, in mystic myr-| flocks, and droves of donkeys, with one atten- 
iad forms ; we discover, also, that not only mag-| dant herdsman, all returning home for the night, 
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after pasture on the neighboring hill-tops. As 
soon as they get to the outskirts of the village, 
each separates from the other, and unattended 
pursues its way to its master’s door. “The ox 
knoweth its owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib.” 


ADDRESS OF HORACE GREELEY. 
(Continued from page 524.) 


It is a melancholy truth that, while the acre- 
able product of Great Britain has increased at 
least fifty per cent. within the last century, that 
of the Urited States has actually fallen off! 
With all our boasted progress, our Fairs and 
Premiums, our books and periodicals treating 
wholly or mainly of Agriculture, our Subsoil 
Plows and vastly improved implements, our self- 
glorifying orations and addresses at gatherings 
like this, aad our constant presumption and as- 
sumption that no people were ever so enlightened 
and free from antiquated prejudices as ours, this 
is the net result. Even I can remember when 
New-England farmers grew Wheat as an ordi- 
nary crop; now you shall not finda patch of 
Wheat grown this year or to be grown next on 
one New-England farm in every five hundred. 
Thirty-five years ago, when I was a boy employed 
at land-clearing in Western Vermont, I used to 
see thirty or forty wheat-laden wagons pass daily 
in October aud November on their way to mar- 
ket at Troy or Albany ; now Vermont does not 
export a bushel of Wheat, but imports at least 
two-thirds of the Wheaten Flour consumed by 
her people. In those days, Western New-York 
produced larger crops of Wheat than any other 
section of our Union; and “ Genesse Flour” 
was about the best that could be bought any- 
where ; to-day New-England not only does not 
but could not, by her ordinary processes, pro- 
duce eight bushels of Wheat to each arable acre, 
while the product of my own State does not ex- 
ceed ten bushels from each acre sown We are 
dreaming of buying our cloth mainly abroad and 
paying for it in Grain and Flour—a feat which 
no decently dressed nation was ever yet able to 
accomplish; yet our ability to grow grain is 
steadily decreasing; and we are quite likely, 
before the close of this century, to be unable to 
grow enough for our own use. Our longest cul- 
tivated soil is, in the average, far poorer this day 
than it was when Columbus first set foot on the 
shore of the New World, and the larger part of 
it is steadily growing worse. Old Jamestown, 
the site of the first successful attempt by English- 
men to colonize North America, could be bought 
to-day for less than it was worth in John Smith’s 
time; and :Plymouth Rock, though not quite so 
badly run down, cannot prudently take on airs at 
theexpense of her rival. There are hundreds of 
square miles together of Maryland, Virginia and 
the Carolinas, that yield absolutely nothing, and 
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are scarcely worth taking as a gift. That is to 
say, it would be cheaper to buy good lands at 
$50 per acre than to take these as a present and 
make them worth as much as the former. In 
whole sections, they know no other way of ren- 
ovating worn-out ficlds than to throw them out 
into common and let them grow up to bushes, 
and ultimately to wood, then clear and start 
afresh—which is a little behind the Agricultural 
wisdom of the days of Moses. Two-thirds of 
the originally wooded area of our country has 
been opened to civilization by pioneers who knew 
no better—at least, they did no better—than to 
extract the potash from the ashes of the primi- 
tive forest and sell it for less than the average 
cost of the process, thus robbing their future in- 
dustry, their future harvests, of an element of 
most Agricultural products worth to them at 
least twenty times what they receive for it. So 
two-thirds of the bones of our dead animals have 
been quietly gathered from the gutters and rub- 
bish-heaps of our cities and our villages and 
shipped off to England or Belgium, to fertilize 
fields already far better supplied with phosphate 
than ours, the American farmers looking on or 
co-operating with a heedlessness which would 
have discredited the stupidity of their own oxen. 
After forty years of this ruinous traffic, they 
begin to wake up—I mean, a few of them do— 
and discover that these bones, which have not 
yielded to the gatherers more than ten cents 
per bushel, and which they might have secured 
for an average of less than twenty, were worth 
at least fifty—that a soil from which bones have 
been extracted without return, by means of pas- 
turing and hay-cutting for a century, is incapa- 
ble of producing either bones or milk advanta- 
geously tothe farmer until the slow and unheeded 
extraction of its phosphates has been counterac- 
ted by replacing them in some form—that what- 
ever is taken from a good soil must somehow be 
replaced, or that soil is impoverished, and must 
run out—that the farmer's art consists in ex- 
tracting these elements in their most useful com- 
binations, and replacing them in those of least 
cost—that he who only knows how to grow 
great crops, knowing or caring little of the best 
means of restoring their equivalents to the soil, 
is exactly half a farmer. 

I rank among the urgent needs of our Agri- 
culture a more intimate and brotherly intercourse 
among our neighboring farmers and their fami- 
lies. I apprehend that we are to-day the least 
social people on earth, and that this is especially 
true of our purely agricultural districts. The 
idle and the dissipated are gregarious ; but our 
industrious, sober, thrifty farming population 
enjoy too little of each others’ society. In the 
Old World, for the most part, the tillers of the 
soil live in villages or hamlets, surrounded, at 
distances varying from ten rods to three miles, 
by the lands they cultivate and sometimes own. 
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When the day’s labor is over, they gather, in 
good weather, on the village green, under a 
spreading tree, or in some inviting grove, and 
song and story, conversation and a moonlight 
dance, are the cheap solace of their privations, 
their labors and their cares. But our American 
farms are islands, separated by seas of forest and 
fencing, and our farmers, their families, and la- 
borers, rarely see those living a mile or two 
away, save when they pass in the road, or meet 
on Sunday in church. This isolation has many 
disadvantages, prominent among which are the 
obstacles it interposes to the adoption of im- 
proved processes and happy suggestions. As 
‘“‘ iron sharpeneth iron,” so the simple coming 
together of neighbors and friends brightens 
their intellects and accelerates their process of 
thinking. The farmer not merely profits by the 
narrations of his neighbors’ experience and ex- 
periments in this or that field of production—he 
gains quite as much by the stimulus given to 
his desire for improvement by the facilities 
afforded for gratifying that desire. It is well 
that he should be enabled to share the benefits 
of others’ observations and achievements; it is 
even better that he should be incited to observe 
and achieve for himself. But, more than. all 
else, it is important that he should now and 
then be lifted out of the dull routine of plowing, 
tilling and reaping—that he should be reminded 
that ‘‘ the life is more than meat,’ and that 
the growing of grain or grass, the acquisition 
of flocks and herds, are means of living, not the 
ends of life. Especially is it important to give 
a more social, fraternal, intellectual aspect to 
our rural economy, in view of the needs and 
cravings of the rising generation, who, educated 
too little to enjoy solitude and their own thoughts 
and too much to endure the life of oxen, are being 
unfitted by their very acquirements for the rural 
existence which satisfied their less intellectual, 
less cultivated grandfathers. It is the most 
melancholy feature of, our present social con- 
dition that very few of our bright, active, inqui- 
ring, intellectual youth are satisfied to grow up 
and settle down farmers. After all the eloquence 
and poetry that have been lavished upon the 
farmer’s vocation—its independence, its security, 
its dignity, its quiet, its happiness—there are 
not many decidedly clever youth, even in 
the households of farmers, who are deliberately 
choosing the farmer’s calling as preferable to all 
others. Hundreds drift or settle into Agricul- 
ture because they cannot acquire a professional 
training, or because they hate to study, or be- 
cause they cannot get trusted for a stock of goods, 
or for some one of a hundred such reasons ; very 
few because they decidedly prefer this life to 
any other. Advertise in the same paper to-mor- 
row for a clerk in a store and for a man to work 
a farm, the wages in each case being the same, 
and you will have twenty applications for the 


former place to one for the latter. This fact 
argues a grave error somewhere ; and, as I don’t 
believe it isin human nature, nor in that Provi- 
dential necessity which requires most of us to 
be farmers, I must believe it is to be detected 
in the arrangements and conditions under which 
farm labor is performed. We must study 
out the defect and amend it. When the rural 
neighborhood shall have become more social and 
the farmer’s home more intellectual—when the 
best books and periodicals, not only Agricultu- 
ral but others also, shall be found on his evening 
table, and his hired men be invited to profit by 
them—the general repugnance of intellectual 
youth to farming will gradually disappear. 


COMETS—SUPERSTITION. 


A scientific correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, communicates an interesting article to 
that paper on the “ History and philosophy of 
Comets,” from which we make the following ex- 
tract :— 

It is eurious to study the changes of popular 
feeling that have taken place with regard to 
cometary influences. In the earlier ages they 
were supposed to portend war, pestilence, famine, 
the death of great men, ete., ete. The comet of 
43, B. C., was so bright as to be seen in the day 
time, and was supposed to be the ghost of Caesar, 
who had just been assassinated. Lovis I., of 
France, was terrified to that degree that he busi- 
ed himself building churches and founding mon- 
astic establishments, in hopes of appeasing the 
evils threatened by the appearance of the comet 

(837. The Chinese astronomers, at the same 
time, were calmly observing and recording its path 
through the heavens. 

So great was the alarm in Christendom in 

1456, during the appearance of Halley’s comet, 
that Pope Calixtus, believing it to be the instru- 
ment of Divine wrath, ordered prayers to be 
offered up in every town, and the bells to be toll- 
ed at noon of each day, to warn the people to 
supplicate the mercy of God. At the same time 
he excommunicated the comet and the Turks 
whose armies had proved victorious against the 
christians, and established the custom—still ex- 
isting in catholic countries—of ringing the bell 
at noon. To the terror inspired by the appear- 
ance of the comet of 1556, some historians have 
attributed the abdication of the Emperor Charles 
¥. . 
Previous to the fourth undoubted appearance 
of Halley’s comet, in 1682, it had been looked 
upon as a forerunner of the direst calamities ; 
but in the time of Newton it was regarded as a 
friendly visitor. 

It seems to be an inherent attribute of the 
mind to experience fear, and not hope and joy, 
at the advent and aspect of phenomena, which 
are unexpected and extraordinary; and when 
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learning had but little hold upon the great mass 
of mankind, this was peculiarly the case. To 
the appearance of comets was attributed the 
various changes and irregularities of the seasons ; 
but when we reflect that probably no season pas- 
ses without our having at least one comet as near 
to us as Jupiter, we find no just or reasonable 
ground for attributing to this source any of the 
calamities with which the world is occasionally 
afflicted. In our own day public sentiment has 
taken a more cheerful and natural, although 
singular turn, with regard to comets ; and in the 
German vineyards of the beautiful valleys of the 
Rhine and Moselle, a belief had arisen ascribing 
to those once ill-omened bodies a beneficial in- 
fluence in the productiveness of the vine and the 
ripening of the grape. 

There are not a few visionary scientific men 
who delight to bring forward the possible, and 
impart to it an air of probability, for the sake of an 
ephemeral reputation. ‘I'o the assumed near ap- 
proach of the comet of 1680 to the earth, about 
the Biblical time ascribed to the deluge, Whis- 
ton attributed that overwhelming tidewave. It 
is the easiest thing imaginable to propound the 
reckless hypotheses, but quite another thing 
to prove them. If any one is disposed to accept 
the ipse dixit of such authority, they would show 
some little sense and intelligence by saying not 
a word to betray themselves. It is strange and 


humilating to think that at this late day any one 


should believe our system approaching a violent 
dissolution from such inadequate causes, after its 
having, for millions and millions of years, stood 
a monument of the omnipotence and omniscience 
of that incomprehensible and Infinite Power 
which established the laws that govern our own 
system and the myriads of systems surrounding 
it. 


A SILENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


In the town of Zablagen, Wurtemburg, there 
has been lately opened a new printing establish- 
ment, by M. Theodore Helgerad. All the com- 
positors and pressmen are deaf and dumb, to the 
number of one hundred and sixty; eleven of the 
former are women. They have all been educa- 
ted, at Mr. Helgerad’s own cost, to the employ- 
ment they are now engaged in. The king has 
conferred on him a large gold medal for this 
great reclamation from the social and moral 
waste. ' 


MAXIMS. 


Persevere against discouragements. Keep your 
temper. Employ leisure in study, and always 
have some work in hand. Be punctual and 
methodical in business, and never procrastinate. 
Never be in a hurry. Preserve self-possession, 
and do not be talked out of conviction. Rise 
early, and be an economist of time. Maintain 
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dignity without the appearance of pride; man- 
ner is something to everybody, and everything 
with some. Be guarded in discourse ; attentive 
and slow to speak. Never acquiesce in immoral 
or pernicious opinions. Be not forward to assign 
reasons to those who have no right to ask. Think 
nothing in conduct unimportant or indifferent. 
Rather set than follow examples. Practise 
strict temperance, and in your transactions re- 
member the final account. 


RATS. 

Quite lately, in Paris, a specimen was given 
of the force in which rats can muster, where 
they have gained only a provisional footing. 
The Historical Halles, or markets, having been 
re-built and re-arranged on a more commodious 
plan, the 26th of October last was fixed for the 
moving of the dealers in flour stuffs, green vege- 
tables, poultry and potatoes, from the ground 
they have occupied, near the church of St. 
Eustache, to their new stalls and shops in the 
Halles Centrales. After the departure of the 
human tenants of the old provisional market, the 
workmen proceeded to pull down the sheds. 
Beneath these sheds a colony of rats had fixed 
their domicile for some time past. A regiment 
of boys, armed with sticks, and backed by all 
the dogs of the quarter, mustered in a pack, 
awaiting the unearthing of the game from their 
cover. A crowd of spectators made the lofty 
buildings round re-echo with their bursts of 
laughter. Several rats, alarmed at the disturb- 
ance and the barking of the dogs, climbed up 
the persons of the lookers-on, to find a refuge on 
their shoulders or on their heads. 

One girl, feeling a rat taking a walk round on 
her neck, was so overcome with terror that she 
fainted. One thousand is the estimated number 
of rats, who fell victims to this inhospitable re- 
ception; but it may be presumed that those who 
saved their bacon were in considerable majority. 
This is nothing to what occurs at Montevideo, 
(unless it is greatly changed from what it was,) 
where the only drawback upen the delightful 
way in which an evening may be spent, is the 
necessity of returning home through long narrow 
streets, so infested with voracious rats, as some- 
times to make the way perilous. There are no 
sanitary regulations in the town, except those 
provided by the showers of rain, which, at inter- 
vals, carry off the heaps of filth from long esta- 
blished resting places. Around huge mountains 
of carrion, vegetables and stale fruit, here accu- 
mulated, rats muster in legions. If you attempt 
to pass near these formidable banditti, or to in- 
terrupt their orgies, they will gnash their teeth 
at you fiercely, like so many wolves. 

So far are they from running off in affright to 
their burrows, that they will turn round, set up 
an ominous ory, and will then make a rash at 
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your legs in a way to make your hair stand on 
end. Between them and the venturesome stranger, 
many a hazardous affray occurs, and though some- 
times he may fight his way home victoriously, 
by the aid of a stout stick, on other occasions, 
he will be obliged to fly down some narrow cross 
lane, leaving the rats undisputed masters of the 
field. It is something to have made the best 
French kid gloves out of the skins of Parisian 
rats, and the best French beaver hats from their 
fur. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr; anp Megau.—The Flour market is in fair 
supply, but in light demand. The sales for shipment 
are at $5 00 and $5 12 for mixed and good brands, 
5 25 a $5 37 for extra, and $5 75 a $6 for extra family. 
The sales to the retailers aud bakers are within the 
range of the same figures, and fancy lots trom $5 87 
to 6 00. Rye Fiour and Vorn Meal continue limited. 
The former is held at $4 12 a 4 25 per barrel, and the 
latter at $4 00. 

Grain.— Tne receipts of Wheat are light with limited 
demand. Sales ot Southern aod Pennsylvania at 
$1 18 and 1 20 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$1 25 a 1 30 tor good White. Rye continues inactive 
at 75c. fur new. Sales of old yellow Oorn at 80 a 81 
cents, aud new at 58 a60c. Oats are lower. Sales 
of prime Delaware at 41 cts. per bushel. 

ULOVERSEED is iu fair supply, but the demand for 
it is quite moderate ; sales of common to prime new at 
$5 75 und $5 81 per 64 lbs. Sales of Timothy at 
$2 124 per bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 64. 


ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES BY FRIEND'S CERE- 

MONY, finely Engraved and neatly Printed on the 

best English Parcobmeut. Price Two Vottars. Sent 

to any part of the United States by mail tur we above 

price, and six postage stamps. Certificates filled up 

mm a superior manner, from three to five dollars fur 
the wriung. luvitauons neatly written. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 4, 8. Fitth St., Phila. 

\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BUYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
N. J. 

The Winter Season of this Institution will open on 
the 2nd of 1ltb mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further particu- 
lars address the Fiincipal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hii, Saiem Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 1858. 


YUUNG MEN AND BUYS.—The Thirty-eightir 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
, Crosswicks P. VU. Burlington Vo., N. J. 
Oe mem, DBO i 
\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will open the twenty-fifth session on 11th month 
lat, and continue 20 weeks. All the branches compri- 
sing a thorough English education will be taught. 
Terms $55. 
Those pot exceeding 12 years of age, $50. For the 
anguages and ornamental branches, teee circulars 
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| containing particulars. This school is accessible daily 
from Pb;ladelphia, Salem, Baltimore, and Wilmington, 
| by mail stages from the latter place ; also, from West 
| Chester and Cochranville, daily. For further infor- 
mation address 
Epita B. Cuatrant, Proprietor and Principal, 
Near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18 1858.—6 w. 


ONDUN GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this institution on the 
lst of 11th month, 1858, Lectures will be delivered 
on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus, and upon anatomy and physiology, by 
a medical practitioner. Terms, $60 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
| culars of 
BEVJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18th, 1858.—8t. 


ATON ACADEMY, FUR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
is daily accessible from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
by wail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh menth, next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

The course of instructien will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 
Botany. 

Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, S60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance; for the langua- 
ges, $5 extra. Address 

Wituiam Cuanpter, Proprietor, 
or Witiiam A. Cuanper, Principal. 
9th mo., 4th, 1858 —3m. 


f| HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the educaticn of 

Friends’ children of both sexes, will be re-opened for 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 

Terms.—For board, tuition, and wasbing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. For 
further particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Semuel 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Oo., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
place. 

Tth mo.24—3 mo. 


\WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

T MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this Jn- 
stitution will commence on the 8th of Eleventh mo., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks. Terms, $70. For cir- 
culars or farther information, address either of the 
undersigned. DanigL Fourkg, Principal. 

Hues Fours, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 
8th mo. 21 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—E iza, Gayyer 

B and Anxiz Heacock will open a school near the 
Chelton Hills Station, North Pennsylvania R. R., on 
the first of the 11th month, and continue it until] the 
last of the 4th month. The course of study embraces 
the regular English branches. Terms, $60, balf paya- 
ble in advance. For further particulars address 
JOSEPH HEACOCK, Jenkintown P. 0., Montgomery 
Co , Pa. 

8th mo. 14—3m 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge 8t, North ¢/de Penna. Bank 





